INTRODUCTION
the beautiful chapel in Westminster Abbey. Wolsey en-
couraged institutional architecture in his various founda-
tions, and we see the perpendicular arch, square and sturdy,
as a fitting frame for perpendicular kings and prelates.
It is no frame for the prayers of the ascetic and austere*
Church architecture decreased in suggestive spirituality, but
domestic architecture showed a definite and sudden pro-
gress. Houses began to be designed for comfort and social
life rather than for fortification and defence. The stately
homes of England date from the Tudor period. They were
filled with furniture that showed a duplicity of motive and
ideal. The tables were long, beautifully proportioned, and
massive; the chairs were solid and could easily accom-
modate a padded doublet or a huge farthingale; but they,
like much of Tudor Gothic, show a confusion of two prin-
ciples, that of line and that of ornamentation. The greatest
medieval workmen evidently understood, as we can judge
from their work, that sculpture and carving were subservient
to cleanness of line, and the carving actually underlines the
essentially clear and sweeping shape. The flowing lines of
medieval design give way in the Tudor age to static and
finite patterns which not infrequently detract from the mas-
sive dignity of the object they adorn, chairs or tables or beds-
Even the panelling, so fine in the great halls, so sombre and
impressive, somewhat distracts the eye from the great bare
lines by the multiplicity of its squares. It was a grand bluff
age, but its foible was decoration and elaboration. It is
fortunate that most of the portraiture was at first done by
foreign artists. Holbein was the greatest painter and
draughtsman of the period, and the plainness and honesty, a&
well as the consummate skill, of his representations makes his
gallery of portraits an invaluable letter of introduction to the
period as well as a unique contribution to the body of art.
We must feel more dearly for More when we sec the faces of
his daughters; and the paintings of Erasmus and others give
a knowledge of the period that the written record could not
give unaided. After taking the trouble to look at the face of
Mary Tudor, at her reposeful position, her resolute shoulders,
her suffering and enduring face, with its steady eyes, we
could not dismiss her as a cold sanguinary. But as the vogue
for portraiture becomes more and more adopted by English
performers, the austerity of the Tudor portrait gives way to
the inevitable display. We can only perceive Elizabeth's.
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